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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 








ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. 
Communism, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
3ranch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


Sociology, Bible 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste CommMuNIsM 
or Complex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any briet 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbérs; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ies are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- 
Sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 





cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a ° 


plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE INSIDE VIEW. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
LL good things are manifestations of the 
GLoRY OF Gop. It is God that “ quick- 
eneth all things.” When we truly know what 
the inner essence of this universe is, our only 
desire will be to see the géory of God. That 
will comprise all we want—we shall have but 
one desire—all our passions and tastes will con- 
centrate on that one thing, to see the glory of 
God—to see it in our food and in each other, 
in our bodies and in our souls, in the heavens 
and the earth, in whatsoever is beautiful and 
good. 

“There is none good but one, that is God.” 
Christ said this with particular reference to 
himself; he explicitly refused to be called 
good ; and if he is excluded from any good- 


ness in himself, surely the same principle must 


pass down through all inferior grades of exis- 
tence. If the bread we are eating could speak, 
it would say in the words of Christ, “Why 
callest thou me good? there is none good but 
one, that is God.” The error that Christ re- 
buked in this saying, is the very essence of 
human apostasy—calling other things good 
beside God. It is idolatry. 


Surely the whole earth is full of God’s glory. 
There is infinite beauty in the universe ; but it 
is all the glory of God, and that is the element 
that I want to see and nothing else. [I want an 
end made in my imagination, of the idea that 
there is any thing good but God. 


To seek the glory of God in the heavens 
and in our hearts, but exclude the idea from all 
those things that relate to the body and exter- 
nal senses, thinking of them as material and 
sensual, and as though a part of the glory of 
the universe belongs to God and the rest to na- 
ture, isan absurd discrimination. ‘There is one 
glory and one good. Whether in heaven or on 
earth, in the uncreated realms of God’s spirit- 
ual presence or in nature, it is all one glory ; and 
I want to have all false imaginations dispelled, 
that I may perceive this glory with all my sen- 
ses, that I may see and know God in all my 
enjoyments, in every sensation. 

In the Millennium we are told “the glory of 
God will cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea.” Surely the glory of God does now 
cover the earth as the waters cover the sea ; 
but superadded to that, will come at length 
spiritual understanding, so that we shall see what 
is already around us. “ Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God ;” and because 
they are pure in heart they are qualified to see 
him ; that gives them eyes to see him with. If 
we have pure hearts and thereby the faculty of 
interior sight at the center, that part of our 
life will radiate and spread itself through all 
our senses, so that we shall see with our eyes 
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what our hearts see. Our eyes will see the 
glory of God, our ears will hear it, our mouths 
will taste it, our hands will handle it, and we 
shall find there is nothing else that we have to 
do with, that is good. 

That is the way the glory of God will cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea. When 
the spirit of heaven has purified our hearts, and 
opened our eyes, and transfigured creation to 
us, so that we shall see there is none good but 
one, that is God, and all the good that comes 
to us shall be only the radiation of his glory, 
then, without any change in external things, 
the earth will be full of the glory of God. 


CHRIST’S SOVEREIGNTY. 
[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 

T may be said at first sight, “ If Jesus is 

really king, what more do you want—why 

do you talk about eéecting him, and the glories 

of his prospective kingdom? If he is king, 

why don’t he prove it by abolishing sin and 

misery from his dominions?” ‘These questions 

suggest reciprocally their own answers, and 

offer no objection to the view that Christ is de 
facto king of the world. 

The simple answer is, that the sovereignty of 
Christ, though real, so far as he is concerned, 
can not become thoroughly beneficent and sav- 
ing toward men, until it is accepted and under- 
stood. His government must be distant and 
magisterial, until he can get us to know him, 
and loyally invite him into the direction of our 
affairs. While we refuse, or blindly ignore his 
sovereignty, we are exposed to be ruled over 
by usurpers and impostors of all kinds. We 
are in the situation of a country, which, by a 
decisive battle, has fallen into the hands of a 
conquering king, who proclaims his sovereignty, 
and exercises, as far as possible, a general con- 
trol ; but the inhabitants, ignorant of his char- 
acter, and deceived by his enemies, discredit the 
report, and remain in their previous anarchy, 
subject to ruthless banditti who have mixed 
themselves up in all the affairs of the State. 
His power and desire to restore order, is of 
course for the present rendered unavailing. 

{ Seeking the welfare and not the destruction of 
the deceived inhabitants, he must wait till he 
can diffuse information of his power, character, 
and design, and so get them to confess his sov- 
ereignty, invite his advance, and separate them- 
selves from the usurper. The moment such 

a general understanding can be brought about, 

he advances to the capital, and easily displaces 
misrule and oppression, and establishes peace. 

The application of this illustration will readi- 
ly occur to the reader of the New Testament ; 
and he will see that as in the case supposed, 
the abolition of sin and misery from the earth, 





is the appropriate result, not alone of the de facto 
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sovereignty of Christ, but of our active accept- 
ance of it. 

The New Testament, for instance, declares 
that Christ ““has made an end of sin,” and 
“ abolished death ;” thus that he is completely 
master of those principalities himself; but it 
needs that we should know it, and should open 
ourselves to personal relations with him in 
order that we may appropriate his victory, and 
realize its consequences in the earth. In a 
word, that we should confess him, believe in 
his presence, and yield ourselves, and all pow- 
ers and institutions to his name. There is no 
manner of doubt that if this were done on the 
part of man, sin and death would immediate- 
ly cease—these awful devourers of humanity 
would be cast out forever, and we should re- 
gain more than our original birthright of spot- 
less immortality. 

But you say that such a confession of Christ, 
involves prodigious changes—the dissolution 
of existing governments, laws, etc., for which 
men are not prepared. We say no; the true 
and saving acceptance of Jesus Christ, as the 
head of this republic, or of the world, would 
involve no violent changes. There is no need 
of preparation—there can be no preparation 
that will make the world any better, until this 
step is taken. It might be done to morrow— 
in every country, and in all circumstances—the 
keys of Government might be surrendered to 
Christ, and while no special outward change 
would mark the day, it would still date 
the beginning of a new heaven and new 
earth for mankind. ‘This nation, with slavery 
just as it is, and with all its sins and enormi- 
ties on its head, might to-morrow be washed 
white as snow—not by an immediate external 
change, but by a sincere national confession of 
Christ. He does not ask for any change of 
institutions ; he only asks that our institutions 
and laws be surrendered to him just as they 
are, and that their administration be carried on 
in his name. This can be done at once, and 
the nation stand justified before God, and 
thenceforth enter upon a course of real im- 
provement, under the benign teaching and in 
fluence of Christ. Let every official, from the 
president down to the hangman, be persons 
confessing Christ in their several capacities, 
doing all in his name, and, without going into 
any new definition of their outward functions, 
we are sure the administration would be 
heaven-inspired, acceptable to God, and profit- 
able toman. So of the despotic governments of 
the old world. Christ is able to accommodate 
himself to any form of institution, as he is to 
any outward habit of the individual, and so 
possess it with his spirit, as to sanctify its op- 
eration until he can change it for the better. 
On the other hand, good habits without his 
spirit, only make the Pharisee ; and the best 
institutions without him, are dead machinery, 
incapable finally of any thing but creaking 
misery and decay. 

What is wanted, then, is simply the popu- 
lar endorsement of Christ’s sovereignty, to let 
in all its benefits upon the world. That, let 
us say, will be the first step toward genuine, 
successful reform, in respect to intemperance 

and other evils, on which reformers have been 
so long at work. It will begin the rapid and 





sure deliverance of men from all sin, pain, 
and death; and will introduce in their place 
the peaceful blessings which are natural to the 
children of God. The step is eminently prac- 
tical, requiring no preparation except the nec- 
essary consent of the people, and involving no 
sudden or destructive outward changes. It is 
simply the original gospel of Christ, brought 
down from the abstractions of the pulpit, and 
offered as it was intended, to the wants of the 
present living world. It must be agitated by 
those who know its power, till the night of un- 
belief passes away, and the world awakes to its 
true destiny in a universal confession of Christ. 


REVIVALS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
XV. 
E left Mrs. K. in a conflict with the 
legal piety she met in her mother and 
brother, who at this time were greatly strength- 
ened by the conversion that had taken place 
in Mr. Williams. Through their efforts, intem- 
perance and skepticism had at last been over- 
come, and he had yielded to the claims of the 
gospel of Christ. His conversion took place 
at nearly the same time that Mrs. K. conquered 
her temptation to suicide, related in a previous 
chapter. The coincidence of their experience 
is a little remarkable, considering that they 
were hundreds of miles from each other, and 
no correspondence had passed between them. 
And yet it would not be so very singular, if he 
by some psychological law, had received his 
new purpose, and the determination to carry it 
out. Mrs. K. had inherited her fathers tem- 
perament and passional tendencies. She gain- 
ed a victory over herself, at the moment that 
he surrendered his passions to Christ. We 
would not maintain that parents and children 
are necessarily a unit—nor that the victories 
gained in the one will in all cases affect the 
other, but simply relate the fact in this single 
instance. 

In a letter written by Mrs. K. to her family, 
we select this paragraph as showing the direc- 
tion of her thoughts at that time: 

“In my study of the sayings of Christ I am con- 
vinced that he regarded the family institution as a 
temporary one, at best, and an obstruction to the 
building up of God’s Kingdom on earth. But you 
can read his words for yourselves. 1 would simply 
call brother’s attention, when in search of texts to 
preach from, to the following: “Think not that I 
am come to send peace on earth; I came not to 
send peace, but a sword. For 1 am come to seta 
man at variance with his father, and a daughter a- 
gainst her mother etc., etc., and a man’s foes shall 
be they of his own household. He that loveth 
father or mother more than me is not worthy of me: 
Matt. to: 34—56. To this heavenly family do I be- 
long and to no other. Yours in Christ, A. kK.” 

Here we might say that Mr. and Mrs 
K. had identified themselves with the New 
Haven school of Perfectionists—a school wide- 
ly different from that then known as New York 
Perfectionism. It was in connection with this 
New Haven system, with Mr. Noyes as its cen- 
tral organizing mind, that the rescue of Mrs. 
K. from the disaster that befell her in her con- 
nection with Perfectionism in the city of New 
York was due. One feature of that school was 
that it developed the faculty of reflection; and 
had they been called eflectionists instead 





of Perfectionists, the name would have been 
more in accordance with their leading study. 
It may not be out of place here to offer Mrs. 
K’s. reflections on her first confession of 
Christ : 

“Were I asked what advice I should give to one 
who had just entered the ‘highway of holiness’ | 
should say, ‘ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but 
try the spirits whether they be of God.’ When 
Satan can no longer divert from their purpose those 
whose hearts are fully set on salvation, he will, as 
the next greatest mischief he can do, inspire 
them with a reverence for every suggestion which 
comes from the spiritual world; this is false and 
mischievous in its tendency, inasmuch as i* pre- 
pares the way for an indiscriminate reception of 
any false views which he may choose to present. 
Through ignorance of his devices, believers are 
betrayed into acts of folly which bring disgrace 
on their profession of holiness, and compel them 
to retract it or to make Christ the minister of sin. 
In either case, the gospel is dishonored. My own 
experience is a painful commentary on this subject. 
I long halted between two opinions after conviction 
of the necessity of forsaking all for Christ had fas- 
tened on my soul. I loved the world too well to 
resign easily its attractions; and Satan used all 
necessary influence to magnify its charms and de- 
preciate the value of the salvation of my soul. 
When at length I was brought, through much suf- 
fering, to turn to heaven for consolation, in the 
softened state of my heart, I set out in earnest for 
full and complete redemption. 


“I perceive in the retrospect that Satan changed 
his mode of attack and instead of seeking as tor- 
merly to divert my mind from the point in view, 
invested it with plausible delusions of his own, well 
fitted to lead me into folly. The principal error 
which I embraced was a belief that the work of 
salvation was instantaneous. I knew nothing of 
the import of the phrase, ‘Being made perfect 
through suffering ;’ or, if I thought of it, supposed 
all suffering preceded a surrender to Christ ; and 
when that was made, I should step at once from 
the galling bondage of sin into the complete holi- 
ness of the resurrection. With this idea in my 
mind one can readily perceive that after making a 
confession of Christ I was prepared for any enthu- 
siastic course of folly, under the impression that I 
could do no wrong. The consequence was that I 
fell into sin and disgraced my testimony and would 
most gladly have made a retraction of it and es- 
caped to the legality of the churches. My circum- 
stances forbade this, and I was compelled, under 
an overwhelming weight of self-condemnation, to 
stand still and see the salvation of~God, in emanci- 
pating me from bondage, worse if possible, than 
that from which I had escaped. 


“Years have rolled by, and I have had time calm- 
ly and dispassionately to review the past, and to 
prepare an answer to those who may ask me how I 
dispose of my first confession of Christ as a Savior 
from sin? In reply to such, I would say, I can now 
look back and see that that testimony was not in 
vain. It was necessary at the time, in order to sepa- 
rate my spirit from the routine profession of the 
churches; and by it 1 cast myself on God, and 
committed myself before the world as I could not 
have done in any other way. And if the letter of 
that confession failed, the spirit of it has since been 
fulfilled. I know that Christ has saved me from 
sin now; and though there is a chasm of confu- 
sion and condemnation between my present salva- 
tion and my original confession, yet I see a vital 
connection between the two. Putting time out of 
the account, and condensing my experience into a 
unit, I feel that my first confession is the nucleus of 
my present redemption—that. which led me out of 





sin; and all that has passed since, though seem- 
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ingly inconsistent with that confession, has been | about, what they determined, or in the Controversy 


working for its fulfillment, on the principle sugges- 
ted in the passage ‘Some of them of understand- 
ing shall fall, to try them, and to purge, and to make 
them white.’ 

‘“‘The lovers of consistency will doubtless think 
that my salvation is purchased at an incalculable 
loss. To me the loss is but trifling compared with 
the great and glorious results arising from having 
been placed under a discipline which forced me 
into obedience to God’s commands for the time 
being, however much they might apparently con- 
flict with each other. Sometimes the power of 
God has pressed me into a confession of present 
salvation as the only means by which the spell of 
despairing self-condemnation could be broken. 
Again, when confidence had degenerated into a 
careless reliance which made me willing heedlessly 
to drift along with the current of circumstances, 
something would occur to make me feel keenly the 
strength of the carnal nature remaining unsubdued, 
and arouse me to seek for a still higher measure of 
faith. I have arrived at the sweet and peaceful 
consciousness of having obtained permanently the 
favor of God.”’ A. K. 

The foregoing was written in 1845, and from 
that time onward Mrs. K. endeared herself by 
her unwavering faith and zeal for self-improve- 
ment, to all who knew her, and, by her example 
did much toward helping other early Perfec- 
tionists to establish themselves in the same 
unwavering progressive faith. 


In our sketches of incidents and experiences 
connected with the revival movement in the 
city of New York, we have endeavored to show 
that whoever attempts to follow the progressive 
spirit inherent in Christ will meet with posi- 
tive opposition in one form or another from 
Satanic powers and principalities. But of this 
we may rest assured that whatever disasters 
may befall individuals in their endeavors to es- 
cape from the horrible slavery of sin and death, 
the purpose of God in securing perfect, perpet- 
ual obedience to his will on earth, will not be 
defeated ot contravened. Of the believers in 
the City who were known as Perfectionists a 
remnant finally succeeded, through much 
tribulation, in forming an organized body, now 
called Communists, with whom the revival 
spirit is ever present to encourage the Christ- 
seeker in his fight of faith. G. C. 


THE END. 


A PRECOCIOUS CHILD. 





From Evelyn’s Diary. 


Fanuary 27, 1689. 1 dined at the Admiralty, 
where was brought in a child not twelve years old, 
the son of one Dr. Clench, of the most prodigious 
maturity of knowledge, for I can not call it altogether 
memory, but something more extraordinary. Mr. 
Pepys and myselfe examined him, notin any method, 
but with promiscuous questions, which required judg- 
ment and discernment to answer so readily and 
pertinently. There was not any thing in Chron- 
ology, History, Geography, the several Systems of 
Astronomy, Courses of the Stars, Longitude, Lati- 
tude. Doctrine of the Spheres, Courses and Sources 
of Rivers, Creeks, Harbours, eminent Cities, Boun- 
daries and Bearings of Countries, not onlyin Europe 
but in any other part of the Earth, which he did not 
readily resolve and demonstrate his knowledge of, 
readily drawing out with a penany thing he would de- 
scribe. He was able not only to repeate the most fa- 


mous things which are left usin any of the Roman or 
Greek Histories, Monarchies, Republics, Wars, 
Colonies, Exploits by Seaand Land, but all the sacred 
Stories of the Old and New Testament ; the Succes- 
sion of all the Monarchies, Babylonian, Persian, 
Greek, Roman, with all the lower Emperors, Popes, 
Heresiarchs and Councils, what they were called 





about Easter, the Tenets of the Gnostics, Sabellians, 
Arians, Nestorians; the difference between St. 
Cyprian and Stephen about Rebaptization; the 
Schisms. We leap’d from that to other things 
totally different ; to Olympic years, and Synochro- 
nismes ; we asked him questions which could not 
be resolved without considerable meditation and 
judgmeut, nay, of some particulars of the Civil Laws, 
of the Digest and Code. He gave a stupendous 
account of both Natural and Moral Philosophy, 
and even in Metaphysics. Having thus exhaust- 
ed ourselves rather than this wonderful child, or 
angel rather, for he was as beautiful and lovely in 
countenance as in knowledge, we concluded with 
asking him if in all he had read, or heard of, he 
had ever met with any thing which was like this 
expedition of the Pr. of Orange, with so small a 
force to obtain 3 great Kingdoms without any con- 
test. After a little thought he told us that he knew 
of nothing which did more resemble it than the 
coming of Constantine the Great out of Great 
Britain, thro’ France and Italy, so tedious a march, 
to meet Maxentius, whom he overthrew at Pons 
Milvius with very little conflict, and at the very 
gates of Rome, which he enter’d and was receiv’d 
with triumph, and obtained the empire, not of 3 
kingdoms only, but of all the then known world. 
He was perfect in the Latine Authors, spake French 
naturally, and gave us a description of France, 
Italy, Savoy, Spain, ancient and modernly divided ; 
as also of ancient Greece, Scythia, and Northern 
Countries and Tracts: we left questioning further. 
He did this without any set or formal repetition, as 
one who had learn’d things without book, but as if 
he minded other things, going about the room and 
toying with a parrot there, and as he was at din- 
ner (tanguam aliud agens, as it were) seeming to 
be full of play, of a lively, sprightly temper, al- 
ways smiling, and exceedingly pleasant, without the 
least levity, rudeness or childishness. 
assur’d us he never impos’d any thing to charge 
his memory by causing him to get things by heart, 
not even the rules of grammar; but his tutor (who 
was a Frenchman) read to him, first in French, then 
in Latine; that he usually play’d amongst other 
boys 4 or 5 hours every day, and that he was as 
earnest at his play as at his study. He was per- 
fectin Arithmetic, and now newly enter’d into Greek. 
In sum (horresco referens) | had read of divers for- 
ward and precoce youths, and some I have known, 
but I never did either heare or read of any thing 
like to this sweete child, if it be right to call him 
child who has more knowledge than most men in 
the world. I counsell’d his father not to set his 
heart too much on this jewell, /zmodicis brevis est 
@tas,et rara senectus, as | myself learn’d by sad 
experience in my most deare child Richard, many 
years since, who dying before he was six years old, 
was both in shape and countenance and pregnancy 
of learning next to a prodigy. 


ROLLING THE ARMOR PLATE. 


* * * 





A sudden bend in the stream and we 
were in sight of the works. A huge mass of dingy, 
dark-red buildings, flung together apparently with- 
out plan or design of any kind, except that of imme- 
diate necessity, !ay clustering under the high, rocky 
cliffs which here hung beetling over the busy scenes 
below. As we drew nearer, the deep, muffled hum 
which I had noticed before, grew louler and louder. 
Above, around, every-where; it filled the whole 
atmosphere with an appalling roar, which fairly 
made the ground tremble. I /ooked at my guide 
for an explanation, for speaking to him seemed a 
useless effort. He shouted, “/¢’s the blower! They 
have to use the whole power of the engine on the 
blast! Been blowing all day on the big plate!” 
We passed around to one side of the main build- 
ing and entered a low, wide door-way. Heaps of 
scoria, red-iron scale and scrap-iron encumbered 
the ground, and it was with some difficulty that we 
picked our way through to an open space near 
the center of the building. The air was hot and 
stifling, and so full of smoke that it was some 
minutes before I could make out where we were 
or what was going on around us. Strange sounds 
greeted my ears; the vast room seemed filled 
with dim outlines of massive machinery and 
vistas of smoking, flaming, wierd-looking struc- 
tures of brick-work and iron; while above 
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all, overpowering all, was that terrific roar of 
the wind-blast, which shook the building to its 
foundation. Directly in front of where we stood 
was a massive train of rolls for rolling armor plate, 
along black mass of heavy machinery; the shining 
surfaces of the bright steel rolls, nearly two feet in 
diameter, forming a striking contrast to the dark, 
massive frame-work and huge gearing and engine- 
shaft. For a considerable distance on every side 
of this train the floor was made of thick, smooth, 
iron plates, or slabs, forming a broad clear space, 
around and upon which were grouped a large num- 
ber of men evidently waiting for some approaching 
event. Mostof them were armed with long iron 
rods or hooks and some were idling with enormous 
tongs which were suspended from the gigantic tim- 
bers above. Off to the right I could see an im- 
mense fly-wheel of the engine which drove the 
plate-train. ‘What is the power of the engine?” 
I asked or rather shouted to my guide. Instead of 
answering this question he caught me by the arm 
and pointed off beyond the train to the left, to what 
appeared to be a small mountain of brick-work 
with an monstrous iron door in front. From every 
crack and crevice jets of flame and smoke were 
fiercely darting out, and through a small opening 
in the door I caught a glimpse of an intense glare 
of white light. Here seemed to be the focus of 
the heat and smoke and the unearthly roar of the 
wind-blast. In the midst of this mass of fire was 
the huge plate which had been for so many hours 
under the utmost heating-power of this enormous 
furnace. 


The head furnace-man now approached andasmall 
door was flung open. A blinding glare of white 
flame shot out through the opening. So bright the 
light and so intense the heat that I involuntarily 
covered my face with my hands, though I must have 
been nearly a hundred feet distant. Hearing a 
shout, 1 looked up. Part of the men were arranging 
themselves in two groups or masses on each side of 
the furnace door, and slowly swinging into position a 
monstrous crane, worked by steam-power, and from 
which was suspended a system of ponderous hooks 
or grappling-irons. Directly in front of me an- 
other company were bringing into position a simi- 
lar crane and hooks, and arranging themselves in 
two files on each side of the crane and at right 
angles with the train. The head furnace-man was 
still peering into the whitest depths of the furnace, 
when he suddenly turned and pulled the cord of a 
large gong bell. The engine started. The steel 
rolls began to revolve, while a miniature cas- 
cade of water poured and trickled down and around 
the polished surfaces. At another signal the 
iron door of the furnace was swung open and at 
the same instant the crane was moved up close to 
the mass of flame which poured out in front. The 
roar of the wind-blast suddenly ceased, and before 
I could well make out how it was done, the crane 
swung slowly out bearing within its claws an enor- 
mous mass of almost white-hot iron. It was at 
least, ten or twelve feet in length, four or five feet 
wide, and eighteen or twenty inches thick. On 

* each side marched a platoon of men guiding and 
managing the mass with their iron rods, with the 
utmost ease and precision. Without a pause the 
huge plate swung around and up to the rolls, which 
had been adjusted to receive the mass. 

Another signal from the iron wand of the fur- 
nace-man, and the glowing monster, was projected 
into the revolving machinery. With a roar as of a 
whole platoon of musketry, the plate shot through, 
while streams of liquid iron flew in every direction, 
and dashed in torrents down the iron floor, while 
dense volumes of steam for an instant clouded every 
thing from sight. Skillfully catching the mass cn 
the swinging hooks of the crane, the group in front 
of me returned the plate back through the upper 





rolls, amid another roar of exploding steam and 
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jets of flying iron. Darting up to the plate, with a 
huge pair of calipers the furnace-man noted the de- 
crease in thickness. Another wave of his wand, 
and back again went the fiery mass to be returned 
again and again. The men managed the plate 
with astonishing ease and skill. Not an instant’s 
pause, not a blunder nor mistake, but back and forth 
shot the plate, growing thinner and more com- 
pact at each turn. A little more care in giving the 
finishing touches, and away it was swung on to an 
iron truck or cart to cool, and the great fifteen-inch 
plate was done. As I passed out of the burning 
air of the building, the great fly-wheel slowly 
ceased its revolutions and all was still, except the 
low hum of the men as they clustered out through 
the door-ways into the clear air of the warm sum- 
mer evening. FP. £. RB. 
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Many superficial applicants who wish to join the 
O. C. speak of it in their sentimental letters as a 
“haven.” evidently thinking that they would here 
find that kind of tranquillity and immunity from 
struggle and suffering which an oyster has in its 
bed. It is difficult to find words to show these 
people how egregiously they are mistaken. It is 
true that the O. C. is free from many of the evils 
which afflict society and that it has all the appoint- 
ments of a delightful home. but it is also true that 
it is a mighty spiritual battlefield ; a place where 
the purely natural life, “the old man” as Paul calls 
it, is sure to be bruised and broken and destroyed. 
No one who has not a love of improvement at his 
heart’s core which can not be dethroned, would be 
likely to permanently endure its seasons of heart- 
searching and purification. It is a crucible; and 
Criticism and Judgment are its melting and refining 
fires. The past winter has been one of great spir- 
itual labor and suffering inthe O.C. Almost every 
member has heen “in heaviness ” and has known 
that sorrow of heart in comparison with which 
physical pain is light. Though for the truth’s sake 
we love the judgment, yet the feelings of many a 
heart, old and young, this winter could only be ade- 
quately expressed by such language of anguish as 
Job’s when he says of the Lord: 

“His archers compass me round about, he cleav- 
eth my reins asunder, and doth not spare ; he pour- 
eth out ‘my gall upon the ground. He breaketh 
me with breach upon breach; he runneth upon me 
like a giant. ” 

We find, to be sure, consolation and hope in all 
our sorrows; but the idea of joining the O.C. for 
the sake of sensual tranquility and security is sim- 
ply absurd. None but soldiers will make a success 
of it. G. 


HEALING BY PRAYER. 


HE attitude of those who succeed in getting 
answers to prayer, is well illustrated by what 
Dorothea Triidel says of her experience. She was 
an artificial flower-maker who lived in the Swiss 
village of Mannedorf. On one occasion four of 
her work-people fell ill and sent for the doctors : 
“Tt was remarked,” she herself wrote, “that they got 
worse after taking the medicine, until at last the neces- 
sitv became so pressing that I went as a worm to the 
Lord and laid our distress before him. I told him how 
willingly I would send for an elder, as commanded in 
James v.; but as there was not one, I must go to my 
sick ones in the faith of the Canaanitish woman, and 
without trusting to any virtue of my hand I would lay it 





on them. I did so, and by the Lord’s blessing all four 
recovered.’ 

“ From another account we learn that she had been a 
diligent and unselfish nurse, and that her anxiety for her 
people led her to earnest prayer and careful considera- 
tion of the Scriptures. The passage from James v., 
flashed upon her like a sudden light. 

“If medical skill was unavailing, was there not 
prayer? And could not the same Lord who chose to 
heal through medicines also heal without them? Was 
he necessarily restricted to one means? ‘There was a 
time when his healing power went forth directly ; might 
it not be put forth still? The doctors were at fault ; 
but was not faith in God, perhaps, more at fault? Agi- 
tated by these questions, she sought help in prayer ; and 
then, kneeling by the bedside of these sick people she 
prayed for them. They recovered; and the thought 
that had first startled her became the settled conviction 
of her life.” 

We condense these facts and extracts from the 
Herald of Health review of the “ Life of Dorothea 
Triidel.” From this beginning, her faith was en- 
larged until in a time of a severe epidemic in her 
village, her prayers were wonderfully answered and 
the fame of God’s cures through her, brought pa- 
tients from all parts of Europe. She established a 
hospital in her native village, in which prayer was 
used instead of medicine. The hospital since her 
death in 1862, has been successfully conducted 
by her successor, Samuel Zellar. J. B. H. 


DOUBT. 


“He that doubteth is damned." 

OUBT isa spirit—not an intellectual difficulty, 
but a spirit that lurks about the heart, and 
poisons action in its source. It infests the whole 
domain of mortality, takes possession of the con- 
science, and preys upon the life. Persons under 
the control of this spirit, can not do right if they 
try ever so hard. A doubtful conscience is never 
satisfied: doing or not doing is ail the same to it, 
and both are wrong, because doubt is itself the es- 
sence of damnation. The two universes of doing 
and not doing, stretch away from us on either hand, 
but, to the eye of faith, beautiful and pure, equally 
covered with’ the sunshine of God. Our pathway 
lies in the line of decision and choice between 
them. And right here, in the pivot of action, the 
serpent of doubt lies curled up ready to strike. 
Whichever way we turn, whether in the way of 
choosing or refusing, doing or not doing, he will 
endeavor to get in a doubt. One poisonous scratch 
of his fangs in the beginning of an action, if al- 
lowed to work, will damn it, though in form it be 
altogether right, and on the other hand, a doubt- 
ful abstinence from action is equally a matter of 

torment. ‘ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” 
The remedy for the serpent bite, is the spirit of 
certainity which God gives. Faith, as well as doubt 
is hanging about the pathway of life, and the in- 








fusion of its influence is quite as active and perva- 
ding as the poison of its enemy. Faith makes 
every thing an ordinance of good, and quickens 
both action and abstinence with the assurance of 
God. To faith all things are lawful; the universe 
is open to it, and nothing can bring it into bondage 
or fear, because faith is the spirit of the living God, 
the center and owner of all things. To Doubt, 
nothing is lawful, but every thing must block its 
way, because it is equivocally the spirit of Satan. 
To those who are harrowed with the doubting 
demon we should say, Do not attempt to settle the 
things that are doubtful by intellectual effort. 
You may work upon them to eternity, and come to 
the same conclusion five hundred times a year, and 
yet be no nearer a peaceful termination. Under- 
stind that the difficulty is not in the things them- 
selves, or in your natural ability to perceive the 
truth and be at peace, but that it is the work of a 
wicked and malignant spirit, who will not let your 








conscience be at rest. Seeing this, rouse yourself 








to hate the spirit of doubtfulness as you do damna- 
tion, and be content with nothing but a thorough 
victory which shall cleanse you of the poison. Look 
to God for the opposite spirit—for unlabored faith 
and certainty. So we shall “ walk in the light, as 
he is in the light, the blood of Jesus Christ his son 
cleansing us from all sin.” P. O. STOBIT. 





When a man discovers that the religious tradi- 
tions, creeds, customs, and forms in which he has 
sought the kernel, are but the shell, furnishing no 
satisfying nourishment to his soul, let him consider, 
before he starts for some other quarter in quest of 
food. that there are ¢wo ways by which he may get 
clear of the shell—a right way and a wrong one. 
The right way is to penetrate inward towards the 
kernel, z. ¢., to hold on to the Bible, and with its 
guidance advance out of traditions and forms into 
the teaching of God and spiritual life. The wrong 
way is to burst out in the opposite direction, into 
the external void, leaving the shell and kernel too. 
This is what they have done who have fled from 
religion of the churches into infidelity, or semi-infi- 
del schemes of liberty under the mask of reform. 
Let every man who is beginning to move out of the 
old order of things, consider which way he is mov- 
ing—whether the force that impels him is centripe- 
tal or centrifugal. Let every ‘“‘come-outer” examine 
himself and see whether he has come out on the inner 
or the outer surface of the old shell—whether he is 
nearer the kernel in spiritual life than before, or has 
only gone further away from it. And let every true 
‘“‘come-outer,” z. e. every one who has come out of 
the churches into true godliness and spirituality, 
beware of confederating himself with those who 
have come out on the other side into carnal liberty 
and contempt of the Bible. The mere fact of hav- 
ing “come out,” though it may create a temporary, 
superficial sympathy, is no sufficient bond of broth- 
erhood. In the end it will be found that the cen- 
tripetal and contrifugal classes of “‘come-outers”’ 
are further from each other than either of them is 
from the position they have abandoned. J. H.N. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—The first lamb Mar. 3d. One hundred and 
twenty-five more are expected. 


TABLE MANNERS—Wo. 1. 





The man who opens his mouth too soon. 


—The fine pure-blood Holstein calf, dropped a 
month ago, has been sold to a gentleman in Troy. 
Two pure-blood Ayrshire calves were also sold a 
few days ago. The dam of one of them is Mis- 
tress 3, now thirteen years old. We purchased her 
and Rob Roy eleven years ago. Their increase, 
with a few other purchases, have given us a herd 
of thirty pure bloods, not counting several which 
have been sold. Those having charge of the stock 
say they intend selling all the Ayrshire calves this 
spring if there is a demand for them, as our number 
of that breed is now satisfactorily large. They will 
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also have quite a number of grade Holstein calves 
to sell. 

— The witty remark of a neighbor, that our 
buildings should be placed on wheels, so that we 
can roll them about when we choose, has had little 
effect. Every spring sees one building at least 
walking away from its foundations. This year mov- 
ing began a little before the first of March, and 
is likely to continue till the sheds, corn-barn and 
other buildings north of the Arcade have disap- 
peared and an unobstructed view is given to the 
creek. Mr. Albert Kinsley, though a septuage- 
narian, superintends the work, and appears to en- 
joy it. Those who help him say he is a royal man 
for such a job. 


—Mr. Newhouse reports progress up to the present 
time, (Mar. 9,) in stocking the waters of Oneida Lake 
with salmon-trout, etc., as follows: ‘““Whole num- 
ber of trout put in this winter, 45,000, white-fish, 
4,000,; making in round numbers 50,000 small fry, 
that it is hoped, will grow and thrive in their new 
habitat till the waters swarm with their kind.” Mr. 
N. acknowledges the sympathy and material aid 
which has been extended to him by many outside 
friends and acquaintances in the furtherance of this 
enterprise, and attributes his success largely to 
their liberality. He regards this but the beginning 
of what should be done in stocking the Oneida 
waters, and hopes it will continue from year to year 
till this beautiful fish, the salmon-trout, shall be- 
come abundant in our lakes 1nd streams and grace 
the tables of the poor as well as the rich. 


—March has come in gentlest mood, or perhaps, 
some one suggests, March has been left out alto- 
gether, and this is April with its alternate smiles 
and tears. The hoarse “ caw-caw” of the crow 
has been heard, but better still, our ears have caught 
the joyous note of the blue-bird. And this morn- 
ing, clear and bright, the robins are singing. A 
troop of merry children dance about the lawn and 
come in at breakfast-time with rosy cheeks and 
famous appetites. Let no one say “I am sick” on 
such a morning, for this pure air and golden sun- 
shine are better tonics than any that the medical 
man can furnish. 

—“Come and see the procession!” calls E. 
from her type-stand by the window. In an instant 
every window is lifted, and editor, typos, newsman 
and journalist look out on a company of girls going 
in the direction of the Midland station. Who are 
they all? members of the O C. we know, for each 
is arrayed in the short dress, and we soon learn 
that they are the twelve members of the history 
class, going with H. H. S. and J. B. H. to spend 
a holiday at Joppa. J. and L. and H. go with them 
to the train, carrying the well-filled lunch-basket, 
while Mr. B. looks carefully after a large can of 
bait which is going down to the fishers. We wave 
our hindkerchiefs as the train moves slowly away 
and wish the party a happy jaunt. 


—Passing through the Machine-shop we find the 
lathe-chuck department in a state of fair activity, 
though evidently giving more attention to quality 
than to quantity in the production of their chucks. 
In the forge-shop, the Hotchkiss Atmospheric 
hammer attracts our attention, forging with much 
thumping and clatter the springs for the bear-traps 
that are to be made for the coming season. The 
forge-shop has something of a lonely, deserted air. 
Owing to various inventions and improvements, 
three or four men scattered about in the corners 
make more springs in a day than twelve or fifteen 
used to, ten years ago when the shop was first 
built. The lurid gleam of the chain-welding fur- 
nace is seen no longer, and the noisy link-cutting 
machine is silent forever. J. P. H. has gotten up 
a trap chain, the links of which are strung together 
almost as easily as so many beads. 


—We reach ihe Silk-room just at dinner-time. 





The children are running about intent on securing 
some snug corner in which to dine, or hunting up 
screw-drivers, old files or any other tool on which 
to impale their bread-and-butter for toasting at the 
stove door. Dinner over and a game of “I Spy” 
by the younger girls follows. The “blinder” 
thrusts her face into a “ soaking-bag,” while the 
rest scatter through the shop hiding behind ma- 
chines, boxes, barrels and in twenty places that 
would occur only to children, playing that fascina- 
ting old game. A dissertation on the joys of child- 
hood presents itself to us, but we refrain. Go and 
see some children play “I Spy” and it will all 
come to you. 

—Twenty years ago Mr. John R. Miller was our 
financier. His custom was to pray for money 
when the Community needed it, and always to trust 
God when appearances seemed most forbidding. 
His daughter is now our financier, and she has 
inherited her father’s spirit about money-matters. 
We have, in a number of instances lately, met 
with good providences and answers to prayer 
when in want of money. About two weeks ago 
we had some large bills to pay but we could not 
see where the money to meet them was com- 
ing from. There was a firm in a western city that 
owed us two thousand dollars which was not quite 
due. We thought of writing and asking them 
to pay part of it; the next day without our writing, 
a letter came from them enclosing a thousand 
dollars. At another time we needed a large sum 
to meet payments and asked our W. C. friends by 
telegraph if they could make a deposit in our New 
York bank; they made the necessary deposit. It 
was a good providence, for they have not had 
any thing to spare before for along time. Last 
week we needed money and asked one of our 
customers for a note, and he sent us a check. We 
feel like recognizing these providences as the care 
of God for us. Mr. Noyes said he “would rather 
be poor all the time, than not have to look to God 
for money.” 

—Our children are comforts and’ blessings ; but 
we have to look out that we do not spoil them. In 
a family like this there is more danger than usual 
of children, especially infants, receiving too much 
attention—if we are not cautious we shall love and 
fondle them to their harm. Such advice as the fol- 
lowing is timely : : 

“T think the managers of the children’s house, 
and the whole family, had better Jook into the mat- 
ter of ‘petting’ small children. It is very common 
for certain persons, and has been for many, to take 
possession of babies when they just begin to act 
prettily, and make idols of them. I observe in the 
case of C., that this tendency is connected with a 
tendency to special love toward older persons, 
male and female. Let us study this subject and 
see whether the spirit of special love does not es- 
tablish itself in this stronghold first of all; whether 
the petters and the pets are not soaking in special 
love, just as much as though they were lovers in 
the usual sense. We have had a great deal of 
experience in this matter ; and we ought to be able 


to understand the effects of petting, both on the 7 


petters and on the pets. This seems to me to be 
one of the very important lessons that stirpicul- 
ture is setting before us.. Let us be faithful to God 
in studying it. au” 
—Several years ago the men of the Community 
were fain to quarrel—good-naturedly of course— 
with the women, because of their habit of taking 
sewing to the evening gatherings in the Hall. 
“We wish,” said the men, ‘that the women would 
lay aside this work which must take so much of 
their attention, become freer of speech, and join 
equally with us in discussing whatever subject may 
be introduced.” To please their brothers the 
women now and then consented to this change, 
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The women did not feel at home; they scarcely 
knew how to dispose of their hands ; so, very soon 
they fell into the good old way. “If our fingers 
are busy,” said they, “our heads and hearts are 
busy also, and we can pay even better attention to 
the subject of your conversation, though we have 
the appearance of pre-occupation.” The men not 
only gave up the contest, but some of them have 
actually gone over to the enemy, and may be seen 
in the evenings employing themselves quite skill- 
fully in such feminine accomplishments as knitting, 
crocheting and darning. C., a graduate of Yale, 
and the superintendent of one of our largest busi- 
nesses, sits quietly down to the knitting of stock- 
ings for the babies. A. has long been proud of 
successes achieved as a knitter, and can show you 
more than one pair of socks he has knit for him- 
self or his brother. Our taxidermist has, with his 
own hands crocheted a hood for one of the girls, 
working at it with a diligent patience which did 
him credit. But of them all, none has done better 
than T. He has inherited his mother’s love of in- 
dustry and usefulness, and, man of science though 
he is, evidently delights in his work-basket with its 
housewifely implements. You should see the 
stockings that he darns. You, I venture to say, 
fair reader, could not do better. He not only darns 
well, but can knit a shapely stocking with heel so 
well turned that adepts at knitting sit by to learn of 
him. 

—We clip the following paragraph from a pri- 
vate letter just received from W. C.: 

“Wilkie Collins, the novelist, and his agent (?) 
Mr. Ward, called on us to-day (Mar. 4); spent 
three or four hours and took dinner. A toddling 
little Englishman, scarcely bigger than Dr. C; 
looks much like the picture of him. Not much 
gray, a dark eye—almost black or quite. Talka- 
tive, but not garrulous, nor over-running with an- 
ecdote: not much of a “blower.” He took a set 
of Oneida stereoscopic views, which Mr. H. gave 
him. The interview passed off pleasantly. He 
did not make any pointed or leading inquiries in 
my hearing.” 

—The following, though written several years 
ago, is a not wholly inappropriate description at 
the present time of the 

““w. C. HALL, OR MEETING-ROOM. 

“Having understood that several members of 
the O. C. who have come to W. C. for the first 
time, have signified that they were disappointed 
(unfavorably) in regard to the size and appearance 
of our family meeting-room, or ‘Hall,’ I will give 
a brief description of it—having been requested to 
do so—for the information of other members of 
the O. C. who have not seen this place and who 
may have formed too high or too grand an idea of 
our ‘Hall.’ We make no pretension here to hav- 
ing a splendid or even an elegant hall. Our meet- 
ing-room is simply a rather long chamber, occupy- 
ing the northeast part of the second story of our 
printing-office building. It is about 37 feet in 
length, the south part of which, for some 20 feet, 
is 12 1-2 feet wide; the remaining or north part, 
projecting eastward four feet, is of course so much 
wider, 7. ¢. 16 1-2 feet wide. 

“Please come with me now and see the room: 
Going in at the north door of the building, and 
passing forward up stairs, we turn to the left and 
enter the first door, into the wider part of the 
meeting-room. Another door about 15 feet from 
the first, on the same side of the room, opens into 
the narrower or south part. You see there is one 
window at the north end and six windows on the 
east side. A number of maps and pictures hang 
around the walls, giving the room a more home- 
like aspect; and our evening and noon meetings 
conduce greatly to the home-like feeling. There 
are four tables in the room (two oval and two 


but the wished-for freedom was not so easily gained. | round), around which in the evening gather those 
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who sew, read, etc. By the table near the projec- 
tion sit the evening readers of news and reports, 
On the whole we find it a pleasant, comfortable 
room to meet in and we enjoy its use with thank- 
fulness. j. te” 


NOTES OF A CRITICISM. 


M.—J. has a good heart—is really sympathetic 
and tender—is chivalric in his devotion to particu- 
lar friends, but his general manner is repelling ; he 
does not act out his better nature. He is apt to 
appear cross, and as if he owed nothing to any 
body. However, this is more true of him as he 
was than as heis. I can see heimproves from 
year to year. 

P.—His whole manner is sensational. He talks 
for effect and walks for effect, he flourishes his 
handkerchief for effect ; takes out his letters and 
watch for effect. When he talks at the table it is 
not for fellowship, but to make an impression on 
the whole table. A little simplicity would improve 
him very much. His business character is excel- 
lent. We never had a young man in his place that 
did better, and he is thoroughly loyal. He is very 
fond of liberty—likes a great sweep, but I never 
heard of his wanting to go away. 

S.—His loyalty has stood a great deal of strain. 
He has had some very hard criticisms, and much 
mortifying experience. I think he has a founda- 
tion of religious principle—really loves the truth. 

N.—J. has naturally a good deal of what I 
should call the high-toned Southern tendency in 
him. It is one of the hardest elements there is in 
the world to take criticism and surrender itself to 
the meekness and gentleness of Christ. It is 
masculinity carried to an excess. There is not 
woman enough about him. He is too much of a 
man. 

H.—1 am bored sometimes with his making a 
long conversation about a little matter that could 
be disposed of with a few words. 

N.—He has a good deal of natural fluency. 
There is hardly a young man in the Community 
that I would set to plead a case in court quicker 
than I would him. He has what lawyers call the 
“gift of gab,” and it is a very good faculty; I like 
to listen to his talk just to notice his power of ex- 
pression and persuasion. When he sits down with 
me we generally have a pretty smart pull at it, but 
I rather enjoy it. I wish we could have the full 
benefit of his gift. I wish he would come forward 
into the front rank in our meetings and let loose 
his tongue in the right way. 

7.—I have heard him express some discontent 
that he was not sent to college—thinks he has not 
had the opportunity for education that he should 
. have had. I think he has had a great deal of 
opportunity that he has not improved. He is not 
a natural student; he loves active life and a thou- 
sand excitements that interfere with study. C. will 
get an education here in our library and not ask 
any favors of the colleges, because he loves books. 





N.—I think J. has received from the Community 
an education on one point that is perhaps as im- 
portant as any education of the brain, and that he 
would never have received at college nor any-where 
else, and the Community has given him this edu- 
cation at a great deal of expense; it has taught 
him to overcome his appetite for tobacco. Only in 
the Community would he have got rid of that bon- 
dage. In college it would have been perpetuated ; 
he would have become a hopeless slave to the 
habit. It is a mercy to him that he never did go 


to college—that the Community kept him at home 
where he could be saved from that great enemy. 
If ever any one came near going to hell, he came 
near it through his appetite for tobacco, and 
instead of complaining of the Community, he has 
enormous reason to be thankful to it for saving 
Then the education of his heart, 


him from ruin. 
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spirit and temper which has been going on in the 
Community is worth more to him than any amount 
of school-learning. If he had received a college 
education it would not have helped his temper, or 
helped him to overcome evil of any kind. In all 
probability his general character would have grown 
worse and worse. Sometime he will be more 
thankful for this education of his heart and better 
nature, than for any thing he could have got in 
college—a thousand times more. It is an educa- 
tion he needs more than most young men. There 
is a fiery, rebellious element in his nature that is 
just calculated to make him a rowdy—a reckless 
dare-devil. If the Community succeeds in making 
him a quiet, good-natured, well-behaved man, it 
will succeed in giving him the best education he 
can get inthis world or any other. That is the 
education he is getting, and I expect he will gradu- 
ate at last with honor. 


ONLY A BOY. 


BY MRS. M. A. KIDDER. 
Only a boy with his noise and fun, 
The veriest mystery under the sun ; 
As brimful of mischief, and wit, and glee, 
As ever a human frame can be, 
And as hard to manage as—what ? ah me! 
‘Tis hard to tell, 
Yet we love him well. 


Only a boy, with his fearful tread, 
Who can not be driven, but must be led ; 
Who troubles the neighbors’ dogs and cats, 
And tears more clothes and spoils more hats, 
Loses mure kites and tops and bats, 

Than would stock a store 

For a year or more. 
Only a boy, with his wild, strange ways, 
With his idle hours on his busy days ; 
With his queer remarks and his odd replies, 
Sometimes foolish and sometimes wise, 
Often brilliant for one of his size, 

As a meteor hurled 

From the planet world. 


Only a boy, who will be a man, 
If nature goes on with her first great plan— 
If water, or fire, or some fatal snare, 
Conspire not to rob us of this our heir, 
Our blessing, our trouble, our rest, our care, 
Our torment, our joy! 
“ Only a boy.” 


A MINIATURE GLACIER. 


Foppa, March 1, 1874. 

DEAR CIRCULAR:—To the sportsman, Joppa 
presents few attractions in the winter season. He 
misses the broad expanse of water that is continu- 
ally floating game within his reach. The level, 
sandy beach, which is the highway for so many of 
our wading birds, lies buried under ice and snow. 
The woods, though they give a home to our winter 
birds, are comparatively desolate. The fish, even, 
cease biting for a season, and wait for the warmer 
waters from the swollen rivers and creeks. But 
amid the solitude which surrounds our retreat here, 
one may still find things to interest and instruct. 

I have been here before in every season of the 
year, except in winter; and with gun in hand 
have walked the shores of the lake for miles in 
search of game. Each fallen tree or upturned 
stump which marks a feature along the eastern 
shore, has become familiar to me. Many times 
have I sat concealed behind the friendly cover of 
some inverted stump, and while watching the near- 
er approach of some wary bird, with my rifle rest- 
ing through a convenient opening, I have wondered 
how these great stumps. lying scattered about in 
every direction, became so overturned. It could 
not be the work of man, for many of them are too 
large to move ; nor could the drifting sand as it 








laid bare their roots, leave them in such strange 
positions. I have thought it might be the ice; but 
how it should reach them when they were so far 
from the water, I did not exactly see. Once I 
thought I had discovered the cause, as, during a 
freshet, I saw many of these huge fellows restlessly 
chafing against the shore, as the waves rose and 
fell; I weut home, saying to myself, 

“°’Tis but the force of the water, 

Dashing against the shore, 

And the wind from some bleaker quarter 
; Mingling with its roar ” 
But yet this solution did not entirely satisfy me. 
I was convinced that it required “something greater” 
to break down trees and overturn stumps in the 
manner that they were he:e. 


To-day I saw what to me was a satisfactory an- 
swer to this question. While walking along the 
shore, I noticed that many of the trees which grew 
near the edge of the bank, were crowded over and 
broken, while stumps were standing on their edges 
at every angle. One stump in particular, had the 
large roots on the upper edge broken with a fresh 
fracture, while a large oak tree which stood be- 
tween it and the bank, had the bark torn from it 
in many places. At the foot of the stump and 
along the bank were broken masses of ice, which 
had evidently been formed on the lake. The sand 
was lyirg in irregular heaps around, and some had 
fallen from the overhanging roots and was lying on 
top of the ice and snow beneath. My first impres - 
sion was that some one had been chopping there, 
but upon examination I found no tracks either in 
the sand or snow. This then was the work of the 
ice. In fact there was before me a miniature gla- 
cier. The entire surface of the lake was covered 
with ice and snow, which the wind, as it sweeps in 
hurricanes over it, crowds on to the gently sloping 
shore. As the ice moves along over the narrow 
belt of almost level sand which borders the water, 
stumps and trees are encountered and borne along 
until they meet the abrupt bank of sand, in which 
they may be buried, or encountering some firmer ob- 
stacle are either crushed or turned over, as was the 
stump before me. C. A. B. 


STOCKING THE QUINNIPIAC WITH 
SALMON. 





()XE year ago, when the new dam at Walling- 
ford was completed, a proposition was made to 
stock the pond with black bass. A liberal sum 
was at once subscribed for this object by the friends 
of the enterprise, and the fish purchased. Before 
they were shipped, however, it was found that quite 
a large and influential number of the towns-people, 
were in favor of putting in trout, and objected to 
black bass. They claimed that there were only a 
few months in the year, when bass could be caught 
with the hook, and that even then they were freaky 
about biting. It was also said that in ponds of 
limited extent, they soon ran out all other fish, and 
then left for better feeding-grounds. Under these 
circumstances this project was dropped. In the 
meantime the merits of black bass have been dis- 
cussed, and some correspondence has been carried 
on with persons acquainted with their characteris- 
tics. The result seems to be a unanimous feeling 
in favor of salmon and trout. 

The first installment of these fish was placed in 
the pond by the Community a few days ago. They 
were obtained in western New York. There were 
seven hundred California salmon; two thousand 
salmon-trout; four thousand Ontario white-fish. 
The salmon were three months old; the salmon- 
trout and white-fish, six weeks. 

At this age fish can be carried a long distance 
without much loss, My loss was only twenty-five 
white-fish, thirteen salmon-trout and six salmon. 
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Some of the enterprising citizens I found were 
already making efforts to get the Quinnipiac well 
stocked with these fish the present spring. Mr. 
O. I. Martin, the town-clerk, showed me some cor- 
respondence he was having with one of :he Fish 
Commisioners in Maine on the subject. I learned 
that Mr. Spery and others are anxious to get ina 
lot of brook-trout. Mr. Banks, the Fish Commis- 
sioner, is wide awake on the protection question, 
so the prospect I think is flattering for good fish- 
ing once more in the Quinnipiac and its tributaries. 

B. B. 


A CONFESSION. 


, Illinois, Feb. 22. 1874. 

DEAR FRIENDS:—Please accept the following 
as my confession of faith: ‘Whosoever therefore 
shall confess me before men, him will I confess 
also before my Father which is in heaven.” 

“Therefore I believe in Jesus Christ as the only 
begotten Son of God, and as the true and only 
Savior of mankind. I not only believe in him as 
the true and only Savior of mankind, but I believe 
he is in me a whole Savior. 1 believe that he 
came in the flesh eighteen hundred years ago, and 
is still clothed with the same human nature that 
he then assumed. 

“TI believe his Second Coming took place, ac- 
cording to his own predictions, immediately subse- 
quent to the destruction of Jerusalem, or about 
A. D. 70. 

“T believe, that some of hisdisciples particularly 
John, lived to witness that Judgment day.” 

I have had a hard struggle for over a year, 
between faith and unbelief in Christ as a pres- 
ent Savior; but I feel thankful to God that this 
struggle is over, and the victory is his, and that he 
has given me faith to confess Jesus ‘“ before men” 
as my Savior. 

I made my confession at the last Wednesday 
evening prayer-meeting as well as I could, though 
in rather broken words. It is the practice here 
when the meeting is opened, for any one to repeat 
or read a verse out of the Bible. The minister 
closed the meeting with a good exhortation from 
ist Cor., 13. 





Yours truly, Ww. FINDLAY. 


Sailors know how to arrange their sails and rud- 
ders so that in a slight breeze the vessel will keep 
on its course, but in case of a squall the vessel 
will come round into the wind and shake her sails. 
The wind, instead of capsizing the vessel, defeats 
itself. So our passions can be under such arrange- 
ment of sail and rudder that when they are over- 
taken by any violent impulse, thev will come round 
and take the wind in a way toavoid disaster. Pas- 
sion can be so balanced by thoughtfulness that 
sudden excitement will only produce moderation. 


THE YALE SCIENTIFIC EXPLORATIONS 





Extracts from Prof, Marsh’s lecture on the recent Geo- 
logical discoveries among the Rocky mountains. -- - 
The Western Pre-historic sea-bed - - - Birds with teeth 

-- Mud a Mile Thick - - - How Canyons are Formed. 





Prof. O. C. Marsh, the leader of the famous Yale 
Exploring Expedition, gave a very interesting relation 
of the wonderful geological discoveries made by the ex- 
pedition. 

We give some facts from the lecture : 


During the Cretaceous or chalk period an immense 
shallow sea covered the whole region, from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the arctic regions in the western part of the 
Continent. 


In the rocks in the basin of this lake are found the re- ° 


mains of immense numbers of reptiles, fishes, and vari- 
ous tropical animals. Sea serpents, allied to the Mosasau- 
vus, have been found sixty, seventy and eighty feet in 
length. Turtles also existed at this period five or six 
feet in length but they did not have hard shells. 





Oysters have also been found three feet in diameter. 
These animals all differed in some respects from those 
of the same name now living. 

In Kansas an immense reptile called a Dinosaur has 
been found, which walked on its hind legs. Its feet were 
like those of birds, and it was probably similar to the 
animal which made the so-called bird tracks of the Con- 
necticut valley. Pterodacty/s, or flying reptiles, also ex- 
isted then, having a spread of wings of twenty-five feet, 
and were able to carry away sheep or larger animals. 
The bones of birds about the size of pigeons and having 
teeth have been discovered in this region. They formed 
alink between birds and reptiles. Remains of swim- 
ming birds, akin to the Loon, have also been discovered, 
These birds were some of them six feet in height. All 
sorts of tropical plants also abounded in this region. 

All the rocks which contain these remains have been 
greatly elevated, some of them as high as 11,000 feet. 
The process of their elevation was very gradual indeed, 
and occupied millions of years. ‘The ocean slowly be- 
came shallower, and after a time was divided into 
lakes of brackish water, which afterward became clear. 
The mountains now found in this region were probably 
the borders of these lakes. 

After the Cretaceous period came the Lake period, 
which was one of immense fertility. Tropical vegeta- 
tion and animals were abundant. These lakes have 
been divided according to their age into the lakes of the 
Eocene, Miocene and Pliocene periods, the last being 
the latest formed. 

A great Eocene lake was situated between the Rocky 
and Wasatch Mountains and was discovered by the 
Yale exploring patty in 1870. It is 600 or 800 miles in 
extent north and south, and about joo miles east and 
west. It was perhaps two lakes connected by a stream. 
It is sometimes named from the military station near. 
its center, Bridger Basin. This lake existed so long 
that the mud which was washed into its bottom ac- 
cumulated a mile in depth. The length of time during 
which it was in existence may be gathered from the fact 
that this mud generally collects at the rate of an inch in 
fifty years. 

As there was no rain in this region at this time, the 
banks of the rivers were not made sloping by the rains 
washing down from the mountains. The rivers conse- 
quently wore a bed into the ground having perpendicu- 
iar sides and this is the origin of the cafions which 
abound in that region. These cafions are sometimes 
2,000 or 3,000 feet in depth and form one of the most 
wonderful teatures of the region. 

One of the most wonderful animals found is the D7- 
noceras, which was about the size of an elephant but dif- 
fering in many respects. 

It had three pairs of horns on its head and a pair of 
tusks like those of the walrus. That these animals 
went in herds is evident from the fact that remains of 
a dozen of them have been found within the distance of 
one hundred yards. 

Remains of lions and the first fossil monkeys ever 
found in this country, together with a wonderful variety 
of reptiles, have been discovered. The remains of an 
animal about the size of a fox, having a skeleton very 
similar to that of the horse, has been found. It is 
called the Orohippus, has five toes, but its foot bears re- 
semblance to the foot of a horse, and it is perhaps the 
ancestor of the horse. 

At Antelope Station, on the Union Pacific, some 
years ago, while a well was digging, a number of 
bones were’ found which were pronounced human and 
were so heralded far and near. These were afterward 
found to be bones of animals. Ata greater depth the 
fossils of fifteen different animals were found. 

There is a great lake and. basin in Idaho which con- 
tains the fossils of thousands of fishes. ‘The lava from 


neighboring volcanoes several times flowed into this 
lake and killed all the animals it contained. There are 
found in this basin three-toed fossil horses of eighteen 
or twenty different kinds.—Mew Haven Eve. Reg. 


A HuGE AEROLITE.—A correspondent of the 
Chicago Times says that an enormous aerolite re- 
cently fell in the vicinity of Farmersville, Living- 
stone Co., Ill. The shock of its impact with the 


ground is said to have been like an earthquake, 
and the mass is described as fully twenty feet 
high above the soil, and some twenty-five feet 
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in diameter. It presents the usual appearance of 
such bodies, being a black, shining mass of mete- 
oric iron. Its size is unprecedented. 


MRS. GRIFFINS’ REPORT OF THE O. C. 
WHAT SHE FINDS OUT ABOUT THE CHILDREN. 


1. 


{Through the friendliness of a lady acquaintance, 
several curious and somewhat illiterate docu- 
ments have fallen into our hands—original varia- 
tions of an oft-repeated tale, but they come as near 
to the facts as half that has been written on the 
subject : | 

“—. Waldo Co., Me., Feb. 1, 1874. 

‘*DAUGHTER NANCY :—At last I have visited 
the Neida Comunity—tiat tremenjeous excreshun 
of the 19th century—sed tu be the afflushun of 
the period, and which may be considered the 
great wondermunt of this generashun! O mercy 
me! I can’t begin tu tell you what | hurd and 
saw—imy senses was roused tu their uttermost 
stretch—and they haint got quite natral yet. 
Wall—wait a minute and 1’ll tell you about it. 

“As tu thare lands and houses and barns 
and horses and cowes, plenty enough has 
bin told a thousand times atore; all them mat- 
ters is jest nothin to the way they live. Wall—tu 
begin with, 1 may as well say | don’t know 
but they be after all, the best folks in the 
world—but law! thare just about a hunderd 
years a hed of the times—and that’s just whar 
the trubble is. 

“The first thing I asked when | got there was, 
if the young-uns knew their parents ; and | did’nt 
stop askin that question till I had quized more 
than twenty wimmin-folks up-hill and down. Fact 
is, thare stories hung together mighty well. 
Then I asked every young ’un | met on the premi- 
ses—and they want tew, neiher—whether they 
had any father and-all them queschuns |’ve bin 
akin to ask for years—and as true as you live, every 
little critter knew that he had a father, and his 
name besides. | breatheda long breath after this you 
better b’lieve. That story that we hearn so many 
times about their childern not knowin thare moth- 
ers is all tibble-fabble. ’Pears tu me I never saw 
childern that thought so much of thare mothers as 
these ’uns did. I see how ’tis now. Jest because 
every young ‘un don’t spend the whole day, tide tu 
its ma’s apron-string wearin and tearin the verry 
life out of her with its cryin and teasin, and jest 
because these wimmin have wit enough tu let 
some b’dy else take care of thare brood most of the 
day—some body set up a hue-and-cry and then got 
up a big story—which they aint likely tu never 
here the last of I reckon. Sakes alive! I think 
this is awful good sense—but for my part I’d rather 
take care of my own if it does drag the life out of 
me. As many as a dozen of the wimmin don’t do 
nothin else but take care of the childern, and they 
aint the mothers nether. Besides, right across the 
road is a real eligant school-house whar the big- 
gest childern gets thare schoolin for nothin—the 
teachers belouigin to the family. The mothers can 
go and take thare childern ef they like and never 
hev tu take them ef they don’t like tu. Ef this 
aint grand-eezsm then I don’t know! This is enuff 
for onest—I’m goin to rite you tu-morrow—I ’ve 
got queerer things ’an this to tell—lovinly your 
mother AZUBAH W. GRIFFIN.” 


THE NEWS. 





An ice-boat on the Hudson near Staatsburg, made a 
mile in thirty-one seconds last Tuesday. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal says that fully 
1,070,000 persons are starving to death in the districts 
affected by the famine. 





The rebellion in Japan is gaining in power, though 
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in their late attack on Nagasaki the insurgent forces were 
driven off by the Government troops. 

There is a terrible epidemic of trichina among the 
swine o! Kaskaskia Bottom, Illinois. It is estimated that 
not less than from 10,000 to 15,000 hogs have died of 
this disease in that neighborhood within the past nine 
months. 


‘The temperance movement is rapidly spreading through 
New England. Enthusiastic meetings are holding at 
Worcester and other places. It is estimated that this 
movement at the West, has closed over one thousand 
grog-shops. 

The German Reichstag has refused by a large ma- 
jority to deprive the Governor of Alsace of the power 
to declare that province in a state of siege. Prince Bis- 
marck declared that he never expected Alsace would 
greet German insttutions with applause. 

‘rhe U. S. Naval Department has ordered a prolonga” 
tion of the naval drill at Key West for two weeks. 
It is surmised that measures looking to the recognition 
of the Cubans as belligerents will be taken by Congress, 
and that it will be necessary to have the fleet guard 
against any hostile demonstration by Spain. Reports 
from Havana say the Spaniards are concentrating iron- 
clads and other war ships in Cuban waters. 

The Convention of Locomotive Engineers at Cleve- 
land, O. adjourned size die on Saturday March Ist. 
It is reported on good authority, that, after a stormy de- 
bate, the Convention decided that a demand will be 
made upon all the railroad companies which have made 
a reduction in the wages of their engineers to restore 
them to the former figure, and if this is not complied 
with a general strike will be ordered. 

The “ Duchess of Geneva,” the famous $40,000 cow, 
died at the farm of Samuel Campbell at New York Mills 
near Utica, on Friday, Feb. 28. She had lately been 
delivered of a dead calf and her death was caused by a 
puerperal fever and inflammation. She was owned by 
Colonel Morris who purchased her of her English own- 
ers for $30,000. Her calf was expected to be worth 
$20,000 as soon as it could walk. 

Sir Bartle Frére makes the following statement to the 
officers of the London Missionary Society. While visiting 
a Malagasy town on Sunday he found the streets deser- 
ted. On inquiry, he was told by the interpreter 
* The people are praying sir.” He was then taken to a 
large shed where sume two thousand people were de- 
voutly attending the worship of God. At the close of 
the service he was toid by the interpreter that the people 
were about to hold a communion service. Sir Bartle 
sat down with them at the table of our Lord. A beau- 
titul silver communion service, all wrought by native 
* Never, in all Christen- 
dom, had | seen a communion service conducted with 
such propriety.””  ‘Lhis station was three hundred miles 
away trom the nearest European missionary station. 
When it was asked how the people there came into the 
pussession of the truth, he was told that it had been con- 
veyed thither in 1846 by two native slaves, who were 
sold at the capital, and who had previously been under 
missionary influence. 


silver-smiths, was produced. 


The Utica Herald gives the tuilowing summary of the 
celebrated ‘ichborne case which has just closed with a 
verdict of guilty on the charge ot perjury: 

“The celebrated Tichborne case, which tinally closed 
on Saturday last, will rank as one of the most remarka- 
ble in the history of jurisprudence. Suit was first en- 
tered in the Court of Common Pleas, London, May 10, 
1871, by the claimant, THOMAS CAsrRo, a/ias “Sir 
Roger Charles ‘Tichborne,” for the recovery of the 
Tichborne estates and title. ‘The trial lasted one hun- 
dred and three working days, but was prolonged by oc- 
casional adjournments far beyond that time. It closed 
in a non-suit of the claimant. He was then indicted 
for perjury, and in January, 1873, his case was called in 
the Court of Qucen’s Bench. ‘This was the trial which 
closed Saturday with the conviction of the claimant, 
and his sentence to fourteen years of penal servitude. 
In this trial the court sat one hundred and eighty-nine 
days. ‘The incidents of the trial were trequently 
dramatic: the number of witnesses examined was im- 
mense ; the bias of bench and bar was oiten discredita- 
ble; the speeches of counsel were unprecedentedly 
long ; the charge ot Justice COCKBURN was ditto; the 
cost of the two trials, with attendant expenses, is said to 
have been $2,500,000. Accepting the finding of the jury 
as correct, this trial proves that an insignificant person 
can make an immense amount of trouble in the world.” 





ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


WHIMS OF THE EYE. 


Nineteen years ago I was walking through the 
Franconia Notch, and stopped to chat with a her- 
mit, who fed with gradual logs the unwearied teeth 
of a saw-mill. As the panting steel slit off the 
slabs of the log, so did the less willing machine 
of talk, acquiring a steadier up-and-down motion, 
pare away that outward bark of conversation which 
protects the core,and which, like other bark, has 
naturally most to do with the weather, the season, 
and the heat of the day. Atlength I asked him 
the best point of view for the Old Man of the 
Mountain. 

“ Dunno—never see it.” 

Too young and too happy either to feel or affect 
the Juvenalian indifference, I was sincerely aston- 
ished, and I expressed it. The log-compelling man 
attempted no justification, but after a little asked,— 

“Come from Boston?” 

“Yes,” (with peninsular pride.) 

“* Goodle to see in the vycinty o’ Boston ?” 


“Oh, yes!” I said, and I thought—see Boston 
and die! see the state-house, old and new, the 


caterpillar wooden bridges crawling with innum- 
erable legs across the flats of Charles; see the 
common—largest park, doubtless, in the world— 
with its files of trees planted as if by a drill-ser- 
geant, and then for your unc dimittis! 

‘I should like, ’awl, I shou/d like to stan’ on 
Bunker Hill. You’ve been there offen, likely?” 

“*No-o-o,” unwillingly, seeing the little end of the 
horn in clear vision at the terminus of this Socratic 
perspective. 

“Awl, my young friend, you’ve larned neow 
thet wut a man £zw see any day for nawthin’, chil- 
dren haalf-price, he never doos see. Nawthin’ pay, 
nawthin’ vally.” 

With this modern instance of a wise saw, I de- 
parted, deeply revolving these things with myself, 
and convinced that, whatever the ratio of popula- 
tion, the average amount of human nature to the 
square mile is the same, the world over. I thought 
of it when I saw people upon the Pincian wonder- 
ing at the Alchemist sun as if he never burned the 
leaden clouds to gold in sight of Charles-street. I 
thought of it when I found eyes first discovering at 
Mont Blanc how beautiful snow was. As I walked 
on I said to myself, there is one exception, wise 
hermit—it is just these gra¢zs pictures which the 
poet puts in his show-box, and which we all gladly 
pay Wordsworth and the rest fora peep at. The 
divine faculty is to see what everybody can look at. 

—Putnam’s Magazine. 


THE MAN AND His Two Wives.—In days when a 
man was allowed more wives than one, a middle-aged 
bachelor, who could be called neither young nor old, 
and whose hair was only just beginning to turn gray, 
must needs fall in love with two women at once, and 
marry them both, The one was young and blooming, 
and wished her husband to appear as youthful as herself; 
the other was somewhat more advanced in age, and was 
as anxious that her husband should appear a suitable 
match for her. So, while the young one seized every 
opportunity of pulling out the good man’s gray hairs, the 
old was as industrious in plucking out every black hair 
she could find. For awhile the man was highly gratified 
by their attention and devotion, till he fuund one morn- 
ing that, between the one and the other, he had no 
hair left. 

Moral.—He that submits his principles to the in- 
fluence and caprices of opposite parties will end in 
having no prinples at all.—Zsop’s Fadles. 


Onerda Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture fo: 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 


Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com-* 


pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
By S. Newhouse. Third 
with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50 


for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. 
editior - 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. Price 25 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,” ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ‘* Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 
Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the *‘ Trap- 


per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border 
price $1.00. 

STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird's 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View. toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail vost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
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